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AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


Editorial 


MoperN publishing dithculties make it well-nigh impossible for a journal which appears on 
the 15th of the month, as we do, to give a satisfactory report on a Conference which does 
not conclude until the 2nd of the month. We are therefore arranging that post-conference 
comment shall appear in our June number. We have only this to say of the programme, that 
it was a good attempt to reflect the many-sided interests that make up present librarianship ; 
there were no wasted days or even hours ; there were several meetings at the same hour and 
visitors had to exercise severe self-discipline in their choice of those they attended. 


* * * * * 


Our correspondent in Letters on Our Affairs demonstrates by counting heads that the 
Conference was attended by about five per cent of the ordinary members of the Library 
Association. It will be recalled that officially only one officer and one authority member could 
be sent, with expenses paid. There was a time when certain cities and towns sent from three 
to five authority delegates and several staff members. In these austere times that happy State 
of affairs is impossible. It is quite obvious that a conference with every member in attendance 
would be beyond the capacity of any town; it is quite unlikely to occur, we need scarcely 
say. The real effeéts of the conference should be reflected in many branch conferences and 
other local meetings, one or other of which most librarians can attend. 


* * * * * * 


The experiment West Ham public libraries made some years ago, and then successfully, 
of allowing readers to take as many books home as they pleased has been abbreviated. The 
number to be allowed at one time is three. With the former almost prodigal generosity the 
Dickman charging system was used, we think for the first time in England but do not pronounce 
positively that it was so. As for the praétice now abandoned it has prevailed for many years 
in some American libraries as students know. It persists no doubt because only some of the 
readers took advantage of it ; after all, readers do not borrow books for the physical pleasure 
of carrying them. To the student doing comparative reading, an unrestricted number of 
books at home is cleatly an advantage. It should be, and we believe is, afforded him, whenever 
this is requested and wherever it can be done without inconvenience to other readers, within 
a fairly wide range of books. (One can, however, envisage a Student cornering all the standard 
books on one subject. This is now a somewhat stale phase of the subject, although it is 
perennial.) We assume that the reasons for now withholding the privilege to readers generally 
at West Ham is due to the wear and tear today on stock and the so much higher cost of books 
which is bound to limit our buying new, and replacing old, ones. There was a time when one 
suburban library had shelves so crowded that it invited readers, by public notice, to take twice 
the authorized number. Does the condition exist anywhere today ? 


* * * * * 


The public press makes note that a few public libraries lately have increased their fines. 
This does raise again the question: what is a reasonable impost upon the lazy or careless, or 
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it may be hindered, reader ? We are advised that one American library charges threepence 
a day for the first week, sixpence a day for the second and increases by threepence for each 
succeeding week. Fines are justified on the grounds that only if they are imposed can we be 
sure that books will be returned within the prescribed loan period. On this argument any sum 
that does not achieve this result fails of its object. It may therefore be a matter that can only 
be tested by local experience and different places may have different scales of charging. The old 
penny fine is not much of an incentive to quick return today it must be confessed. If they are 
charged in order to increase a library’s revenue the method seems to be at variance with the 
“free” service principle of the public library. We have already touched upon one public 
librarian’s justification of high bespoken fees on the grounds in this case that the Libraries 
Acts provides for free admission only to the libraries, and does not prescribe free lending of 
books tor home reading. This would seem to be a first step on the road to the public libraries 
for subscribers only method in vogue in Holland and, until lately at least, in some countries 
of the British Commonwealth. Is any English, Scottish or Irish public librarian willing to 
champion that method ? 
+ * * * * * 


\ correspondent draws our attention to a “trifling’”’ matter, as he calls it—‘‘the abuse of 
nomenclature in connexion with library posts”. We recall that Jast once said: “If you cannot 
give a man a larger salary, you can at least give his post a large name’’. So, “‘sub-librarians” 
became deputies, some librarians in chief became “directors” and every person in charge of 
one or more jobs, however small, became “‘chief so and so”. We see an announcement of a 
library appointment called simply, but somewhat spaciously, “Hospital Organizer”. Frank 
Pacy, City Librarian of Westminster, declared “there is a simple dignity about ‘librarian’ that 
no adjective can enhance” and thereafter cancelled from his Stationery any qualifying word. 
In rejoinder, we would say that every attempt to standardize names of library positions has 
been a failure ; we shall probably continue to do what we like. The phrase “‘chief librarian” 
comes under our correspondent’s special lash. ““Why can we not”, says he, “adopt the 
simplicity of the “Town Clerk’ phrase ? I was honoured when introduced to a meeting as 
‘the Town Librarian’”’. Yes, but we have in some towns a ““Town Crier” too! A further 
suggestion is that the officer responsible shall be called after the quality of his local authority, 
i.e., City, County, Borough, Urban Distrié, Village or other-librarian ; the subordinates as the 
same with “Assistant” in front of it. There are probably many opinions on this matter, which 
may be “trifling” to our correspondent but does mean much to many of us. 


* * * * * * 


The A.A.L. has had its own Conference at Redland Training College, Bristol, April 
18—21, and has issued a neat typed programme and a list of the members attending. The 
theme was “Reading Taste: its assessment and satisfaction”, and there was 
a very pleasant communal week-end, which was profitable and inspiring. From University 
College, London, the School of Librarianship sent word of a special course of 
lectures on the Mediaeval English Library at the Senate House, April 28—30, beginning 
at 11 a.m. on the first day with a lecture by Mr. Raymond Irwin on ”The Classical 
Foundations”. With the generosity for which University College is well-known, the seven 
lectures, visits to exhibitions and other features of this most attractive course were thrown 
open to us all without fee ! 


* * * * * * 


In an endeavour to satisfy the growing need for books in Hangleton (a disttrict of Hove, 
Sussex), a new and larger service point was opened in a room at the rear of the recently con- 
structed Hounsom Memorial Hall, Nevill-road, Hangleton, on Monday, March 31st. It 
was opened by the Chairman of the Library and Museum Committee of the Hove Council 
(Councillor A. H. Dilley), while a queue of eager borrowers waited by to change books 
among the 400 new ones provided for the occasion. A survey taken in the Borough of Hove 
a few years ago showed that a branch library was required at Hangleton, and one was opened 
in a classroom at the rear of the Hounsom Memorial Church, serving nine hours a week. 
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Graphic Aids to Education: The Picture Collection 


By Percy CLare, M.B.E., A.L.A. (Borough Librarian, Bermondsey) 


Tue equipment of Libraries, like that of any other progressive institution, needs constant 
overhauling. Methods may become obsolete or superseded by other ideas, and in the interest 
of efficiency and economy it is highly desirable to examine and review the various professional 
practises. New devices thought to extend scope and heighten efhciency are worthy of close 
examination, and in this direction the mechanical aid to education (cinematograph, 
linguaphone, recorded music, micro-film, radio, television, etc.) is becoming more and more 
popular as a means of acquiring knowledge. The Librarian, therefore, should examine such 
possibilities, and endeavour to assess the relative values in relation to local circumstances and 
problems. These mechanical aids should not be adopted as a novelty or merely as a means 
for publicity purposes. They should be seen in proper perspective, and only adopted if they 
can be related to, and further the use of books and reading material. 

Of these various visual and oral aids to education perhaps the most popular with the 
public libraries has been the Picture Collection. Certainly the scheme has been operating long 
enough to enable its value to be determined. It is of interest therefore to see to what extent 
Piéture Collections have been adopted and whether they have justified their inclusion as an 
item worthy of modern professional policy. 

The purpose of a Picture Collection is threefold: (1) The provision of information in 
a pictorial form ; (2) the association of such information with the book stock ; and (3) as a 
medium for popularizing and advertising the resources of a library. Broadly, the library is the 
repository of human experience as recorded in books, pamphlets, drawings, pictures, etc. The 
inter-association, development or amalgamation of these records is justifiable and desirable 
if the full facilities of a library are to be utilized in the cause of human enlightenment. 

Before proceeding to examine the scheme in greater detail it is advisable to determine 
who is likely to make use of the Collection, and whether such a use is in proportion to the time 
and expense involved in building up a comprehensive Picture Colleéction. 

The value of pictures in schools has been repeatedly stressed in recent years ; apart from 
purely private opinion the importance attached to the pictorial as an aid to education has 
found expression in the publications of the Board of Education, the National Committee for 
Visual Aids, and the Educational Foundation for Visual Aids. The use to which the school 
will put a good collection of pictures is considerable, for in the hands of the teacher the 
pictures provide a valuable auxiliary to auditory instruction—a lesson to a child on China 
becomes both interesting and real if he can see John Chinaman in his native costume and 
country. Bring China to the child in the form of pictures and impressions are likely to be more 
accurate and lasting. 

Such a provision of pictures between Library and School has very valuable co-operative 
features, likely to encourage the closest liaison between the two institutions. The pictures 
could be used by the schools either on or off the Library premises, and where the latter is the 
case, a short reading list of books dealing with the subject of the loan could also be sent. Where 
book loans are made to a school, the provision of pictures from a Collection is a valuable 
supplement. 

Many commercial and industrial organisations will find a Picture Collection of immense 
value. Advertising has developed into a science ; entering into many spheres it is making an 
increasing field of approach. In the search for efficient methods and effective appeal the 
advertiser may require anything from a Statistical analysis to a picture of a commodity, and 
the great value of a Picture Collection to the advertiser is the advantage it offers for purposes 
of design, copy or decoration. Character and ideas in an advertisement enhance its suggestive 
value, and, in the quest for the right framing and selling approach, material from a Picture 
Colleétion will prove a boon-to artists, designers, draughtsmen, and others needing pattern 
for pictorial suggestion. 

Organisations, particularly those of a social nature, will make good use of a Colleétion. 
The need may be for pictures of an ornamental nature only, as in the case of those required to 
decorate a room, wall, etc., or the pictures may be required for purposes of direét instruction, 
ie., pantomimes and other forms of plays. 
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Art students, draughtsmen, teachers, technicians, and other individuals in a private 
capacity will often require illustrations in addition to the printed word. Particularly is this so 
when information is wanted on an item of really current interest. 

The above uses of a Colleétion are concerned with the use of pictures away from the 
library premises, that is, in private homes or business premises. Much use, however, is 
possible within the library premises. In the Junior Library there is much scope to use the 
picture, both as a decorative and educative medium. Pictures stimulate the child’s interest, and 
to make this transitional to books and reading, books and pictures should be arranged together 
by means of exhibitions, special groupings or other associate forms. An excellent use, and a 
most popular feature is the pictorial representation of outstanding current events, such as a 
State opening of Parliament, Olympic games, or indeed any item of current news having 
special appeal to the children. 

Requests for extra illustrated material are frequent in connection with work in the 
Reference Library, where often the picture is as necessary as the text. This is particularly 
marked in Fine Arts, or where the latest information is required in the field of Technical 
Science. Pamphlet and picture so often precede the book, and consequently the Picture Collec- 
tion is a useful auxiliary for investigation and research. 

These examples are merely an indication of some of the more general uses of a Collection— 
Listening and Discussion Groups, Study Circles, Story Hours, Holiday Literature, are other 
instances where a good supply of pictures could be used with great advantage. 

A picture may be wanted to illustrate the Amazon or the Andes—to depict a period in 
history, or to show an industry from the raw to the finished product. Whatever the subject 
required, the Picture Collection has as its ideal the graphic representation of any subject. A 
Collection undertaking such a task must be extremely comprehensive, and so arranged that 
rapid and easy access either to a single or a series of pictures is possible. 

As soon as the free supply of pictures is generally known the Picture Department will 
receive requests the variety of which will be equalled only by the demand. In order to give 
some idea of the variety and scope, some typical loans are as follows : 

Supyect (Number of illustrations lent): Life in the 14th-15th century (75) ; History of 
fishing (17); Desert lands (50); Peter the Hermit (6); Coalmining industry (60) ; Entrance 
to Shinto Temple (2); Old coach lamps (6); Story of printing (54); Caterpillars (10) ; 
The night sky (12); Robin Hood (4); Greek myths (24); “The Cutty Sark” (3); Japan 
(60); Hedgehogs (6); St. Francis (4); Boy Bishop (costume) (2); Elections and 
Parliament (46); Hibernating animals (20); Magellan (6); Galleried inns (10); Winter 
scenes (30); History of the motor car (37); David and Goliath (5); The Angelus (2) ; 
Oranges (10); Mowgli (Kipling) (5); Samuel, Saul, David (10); Elizabeth Fry (4); 
Weather phenomena (27) ; Austen (Jane) (4); Ears (3); Marco Polo (5). 

These subjects have been chosen at random from the Loan Register at Bermondsey, and 
are typical of the requests made and met within the last few weeks. 

Where are the Libraries undertaking such a comprehensive supply of pictures ? 
Bermondsey, Birmingham and Cardiff most certainly. Each has large collections of well over 
a hundred thousand items, closely classified. Classification, in the case of Bermondsey is by 
Brown, while both Birmingham and Cardiff use Dewey. In 1949 Birmingham issued 326,292 
pictures! Method of storage both at Bermondsey and Birmingham is by box files. Both 
Libraries have separate rooms for the picture service, and both Libraries will lend pictures 
“anywhere, anytime and to anybody”. With obvious safeguards, this surely is a most spirited 
and helpful attitude, the appreciation of which is amply reflected in the popularity and success 
of the two services. 

Other Libraries with known Picture Collections are as follows :— 

Bournemouth, Brentford and Chiswick, Coulsdon and Purley, Croydon, Dagenham, 
Dewsbury, Edinburgh, East Ham, Fulham, Hackney, Hendon, Hornsey, Islington, 
Ipswich, Lancaster, Leeds, Lewisham, Malvern, Middlesbrough, Mitcham, Newport, 
Paddington, Rochdale, St. Marylebone, St. Pancras, Sheffield, Twickenham, Warrington, 
Watford, Wimbledon and Worthing. 

The value of a Piéture Colleétion may be realised when it is known that the following 
organisations have made various requests: The British Broadcasting Corporation, The 
National Book League, The Central Office of Information, as well as the various Teachers’ 
Training Colleges throughout London. 
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An English Librarian Looks at America 


Tue following refreshing extracts are from letters received by some members of a county 
library Staff, from a former head of a department at a county library headquarters. The 
librarian who writes these letters arrived in American early in January to take a post in a busy 
library system near Chicago, This librarian is an Associate of the Library Association, a 
graduate of an English University and during the war was a Junior Commander in the A.T-.S. 
18¢4 February, 1952. 

“When I disembarked at New York a typical film cab driver organized me and my luggage 
in advance and piled me into an hotel. Next morning I was met by a member of the library 
staff and we whisked round some of the sights of New York. We went up to the top of the 
Rockefeller Centre where the lift indicator misses over 60 floors and reads 1 x 61, 62, 63, and 
so on to the top. New York is unexpectedly beautiful from aloft, where you can see for miles 
and the skyscrapers attract in a way I should never have believed, all except the United Nations 
one which is horrid. I was poured out of the train at Chicago at 1 o’clock the next day like a 
melted jelly—the heating is just too much . . . all Americans seem to be frightfully social, one 
is whipped off to lunch and supper, to meet friends of friends, and of course, all the staff have 
their own cars. 

“I go around with my mouth permanently open, gaping at traffic, smart fashions, 
precocious children, and Marshall and Fields—the fabulous store in Chicago is incredible. 
They have conducted tours through it—so American ! 

“With a small fortune you could dress like a maharanee and they have every conceivable 
size and waist length and everyone drips ear-rings and chinky jewellry. 

“The American language is tricky. Asked for a drawing pin yesterday and was offered 
a pen, after which they looked blank so we reverted to sign language and we settled for a 
‘map tack’. Everyone thinks the English accent is ‘just darling’ and they really do say 
‘kinda cute’. 

“The Library building is an old Carnegie one which they would all dearly like to scrap 
and rebuild but funds will not permit. However, plans are on hand to extend and there is 
much discussion as to the re-arrangement, whether to put the children’s department 
downstairs and the art up, whether to put the issue desk downstairs and leave the catalogue up, 
and so on. 

“My job is i/c the book-mobile which travels out to various points in the city, and is in 
operation at the moment for one full day and three half-days a week. The schedule increases 
by two more half-days during the summer. The vehicle, which is far inferior in design and 
fittings to ours, carries 2,000 books (the same number as ours) but includes juvenile stuff. 
These American children !—they never fail to ask my advice—such self possession horrifies 
me! Some of my time is spent at the main library as Readers’ Adviser, a tough job for one 
so new. 

“Work on the book-mobile is interesting apart from the children who are brats. I have 
been told that we have three extra stops in summer when the schools are closed to cater for 
their summer reading programmes. I gather that these stops are sheer bedlam. 

“I went to the A.L.A. Mid-winter meeting a fortnight ago in the enormous Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. One librarian was speaking on branch planning. He had put up five new ones 
in three years and showed some breath taking coloured slides. Pitture lemon walls, and 
green and maroon upholstered furniture, easy chairs, carpets, with every item functional and 
not make do! Even the staff room has a refrigerator. 

“Library Associations of various kinds are very flourishing and I was a guest last week 
at a meeting of the Chicago Library Club at which Dr. Lancour was the guest speaker after 
dinner, with “Library Education in England” as his subjeét— interesting to hear the outsider’s 
view. 

“Much is made of Valentine’s day . . . one was sent addressed to ‘“The Library bus”’. 

“You would love Mrs. K . . . an elderly very superior and gay mobile library reader, who 
sports bright red straw hats with red veils and adores New York. She says she would die happy 
on 42nd Street and refuses to read Kon-tiki, because the men in it don’t shave ! 
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“American journalists are much more informal in their descriptions. It is, for instance, 
amusing to read of Queen Mary living three blocks down the street from Buckingham 
Palace. 

“Some day I must send you what appeared in the local paper about me; when the 
request for information was received by the Chief Librarian he returned a perfectly normal 
and accurate statement of my experience, but you must some time read what the newspaper 
men made of it. Nevertheless, | have a certain tender regard for it—after all it is something to 
break into print before one’s obituary”’. 

24th March, 1952. 

*“*... With a librarian friend I plan to go on the radio—there are lots of quiz programmes 
where you can win luggage, wallets and things! Apart from that the radio is awful—the 
advertizing where they sing ‘cute’ little ditties in respect of someone’s margarine or dog food. 
The thing tho’ now of course is television which has become a social asset like bridge. Not 
to be able to discuss TV cuts you off from social intercourse, which to an American is just 
about the ‘end’. That probably explains all the digests of digests and the many women who 
regularly float into the book-mobile to borrow all the best-sellers, not because they are in the 
least interested but in order to be able to say something intelligent at the next luncheon 
meeting. But it is unfair to criticize too much since they have all been so wonderfully kind and 
ask me home to lunch and pop in with jars of marmalade and packets of fudge. 


“Religion is on the up and up in America, and most people go to church of one kind or 
another... they are great social centres. 

“This week we celebrated a new door handle on the book-mobile. The handle was the 
piéce de résistance of a rather makeshift job generally which slotted into the outside, and the 
thing was locked when you took it out. Two or three losses over a year or two left them with 
the last one which had worn thin anyway and was held together with sticking plaster and you 
had to practically stand on your head to open it from outside. Consequently every two minutes 
there would be a knock and a voice shouting “I can’t open the door” and you’d charge down 
from the other end to open the thing. One elderly gentleman always ran to pattern—the 
knock, the shout and then ‘I like your van, I like everything about your van except the door 
handle’ and he’d repeat that as he departed. 

“IT sometimes wonder—breathe gently—if Americans perhaps have never quite grown 
up. They are always having national weeks to celebrate something or other and the last was 
National Smile Week. Part of the leader in the Chicago Daily News ran, “This is National Smile 
Week and the National Smile Committee wants you to wipe off that usual worried look and 
be a ‘Joy Scout’!!! 

“They tell me food prices are up again at home and | havg twinges of conscience when 
gormandising here. Have now visited ail the eating places in ———— and a good many in 
Chicago’s—there is a wonderful Danish restaurant there, the Kingsholm, where you get 
this gorgeous smorgasbérd ; a large table is laid out in the centre of the room with about 
50 salvers containing all kinds of fishes and sauces and meats and salads and mayonnaises and 
you just help yourself to as much as you can take! The proprietor has always been interested 
in puppets and has built a puppet theatre to seat 200 to which you repair afterwards and see 
any one of 24 operas done in full with recorded music. The puppets are 13 inches high and 
to commence the performance a full-scale orcheStra rises in front of the stage and plays their 
national anthem .. . 

“Chicago has some excellent plays too and we have seen ‘South Pacific’ and Rosalind 
Russell in ‘Bell, Book and Candle’, a witchcraft thing. Spring creations are appearing in 
shops with ‘he most fantastic hats and the few people who do not appear to have visited 
Florida during the winter are thinking of summer vacations. Have I said that Dorothy and 
| are motoring to New York for the A.L.A. Annual Conference at the end of June and staying 
at the Waldorf ? . . . It’s all right, the library pays the hotel bill, but I expect we shall smartly 
slip from the sublime to the normal and eat in the Automats. (They have slot machines on 
subway Stations where you put in a cent and receive 10 salted peanuts!) We shall start a 
fortnight earlier and amble there by way of the top Canadian side of Lake Erie—Niagara—and 
see as much of New England as possible en route”’. 
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| Chicago’s Public Libraries 
By Rosertr L. CoLiison 


In an upper room of the Newberry Library there is a faded photograph of the first real 
eState office to be opened in the burnt area of Chicago after the great fire of 1871. The men 
‘who lounged on the steps of that rickety structure had, no doubt, the word “ fireproof” in 
mind as a prominent part of the notices of any property they intended to offer. And it was 
this magic word which probably made the City Fathers content to accept a circular, 58-foot 
iron water-tank as part of their new library. To this curious bookstack came the twelve 
thousand volumes which Thomas Hughes, author of Tom Brown’s Schooldays, had collected 
from some of the most famous people in Victorian England. Among Chicago’s benefactors 
were Queen Victoria, Disraeli, Carlyle, Ruskin and Tennyson—who all sent autographed 
copies of their works—the British Museum, Oxford and Cambridge, and numerous British 
publishers. 


It is a far cry from those days to the great limestone building which occupies an entire = 
block overlooking the lake. Inside there are great halls and corridors with marble and mosaic ie 
decorations, friezes and inscriptions, medallions and massive Greek columns. From this 
great institution sixty-two branches are controlled and all the services which go towards the 
issue of some twelve million volumes a year are administered. On the foundations laid by 2A 
William Frederick Poole, author of the periodical inde&, successive librarians have built and ec 
expanded, until today the expenditure on Chicago’s libraries totals about four million dollars 
and the number of readers approaches seven hundred thousand. 


A quick tour of the central library demonstrates the wealth of services which can be 
offered nowadays. Entering from Randolph, six microfilm readers can be seen in constant 
operation in the Patents Room, while in the Fine Arts Department teachers and students 


are selecting illustrations, slides and films as well as books. In the Music Room the gramo- ' ae 
phone records stand open on the shelves like books, and the sheet music occupies an immense eo. ee 
nest of filing cabinets. Separated from the main hall by only a low wooden barrier is the 7: a 
Popular Library for the convenience of people in a hurry, and beyond that are the monu- a 


mental stairs which lead to the main floors. 


The circulation department is similar to that of any large city library: one of its most 
notable features is its extensive foreign language section, for Chicago is the meeting place of 
many races. There are books in over fifty languages, but those most used are in Polish, 
Czech, German and Lithuanian, and great communities still using these languages are a 
factor which has to be considered in planning Chicago’s branch services. On this floor the 
administration departments are mostly housed : they control some twelve hundred employees, 
of whom 850 are professional and clerical assistants. 


On the floor above are the reference services: from the main reading room there is 
access to four other departments housing newspapers, periodicals, civics and a business 
library, and at the other end of the building there is the education department which includes 
adult education work. An average of nearly three thousand people visit this floor every day, 
and incoming phone enquiries amount to more than seventy-five thousand each year. 


But most of the work of the libraries takes place outside in the suburbs where the branches 
are issuing more than six million books a year and taking an active part in the programs of 
local discussion groups, parent-teacher organisations, clubs and business associations. Part 
of their problem is the influx of large numbers of displaced persons from Europe, many of 
whom do not speak English. For the communities without branch libraries there are fourteen 
deposit stations, and a bookmobile which visits outlying schools, playgrounds and industrial 
plants. 


Films are as much part of the stock of the modern American library as music is in Britain. 
Many families have projectors of their own, and some libraries even lend projectors as well as 
films. Chicago issues educational 16mm. films from its newly-formed Visual Materials 
Centre, and in the first year had circulated more than two thousand films to community groups. 
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And handicapped readers are not neglected: twenty-three hospitals are served, and three 
thousand blind readers borrow embossed books and records of books mostly through the post. 
The post is also used for sending books to old and bed-ridden readers, and several microfilm 
projectors for reflecting books on to the ceilings of sick rooms have been provided. 

An impressive feature of the library service is the large amount of printed aids which are 
issued for the use of readers : there is a list of books for new Americans, a reading list on civil 
defence, another on the negro, a guide to the business library, a handlist for union officials 
and members—all very attractively prepared —while regular lists include the monthly Book 
Bulletin, a substantial pamphlet containing notes of events as well as lists of additions, and 
smaller lists of recent additions to the various departments, and adult and junior lists of talks 
and concerts. Annotation is used in nearly all of the booklists in a brief but informative way. 

Chicago’s public libraries co-operate with the John Crerar Library (just across the street 
from the central library) and the Newberry Library (a quarter-of-an-hour’s walk) in the division 
of fields of specialisation. While the John Crerar concentrates on science, technology and 
medicine, and the Newberry on the humanities, there is still much left for the public library 
to cover, and this is reflected in the special departments provided in the central building. 
The second city is fortunate in its libraries. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, 
CONFERENCE Toptcs 

The Easter spirit is still thrilling the world as I return to our correspondence. To have 
been blessed with weather in which I could contemplate a dip into an almost level sea and 
watch a few bolder spirits who dared to take one, is an unusual experience nowadays. So I 
can face the Library Association Conference with hope and cheerfulness. It is not due yet, 
however, and it will not be possible for us to fix any writing about that until the June number 
of THe Lrsrary Wor ip owing to the Editor’s insistence on its punctual appearance. It is not 
because of the awkward month-end clash created by this year’s date that I am referring to a 
motion on the Agenda of the Annual Business Meeting which asks that future conferences 
shall be held in other . 

MonrHs THAN APRIL AND May 

The reasons for holding it in the months objected to seemed quite good about twenty years 
ago, when it was switched from September. They were, that, in that month, far-seeing 
librarians were planning winter work (and a few probably were) but more tangible was the 
fact that the towns that could accommodate us comfortably in May or June would rather not 
have us in September, which for most resorts is still in the visitors’ high season. Unfortunately, 
as we all know, there are not more than a score of places in the United Kingdom that have 
the hall and hotel accommodation for so large a gathering as ours. That is why we have so 
often to go to places which our municipal critics so often tell us, in effect, are not exactly 
places for the mortification of the flesh. Against this, now, we have the difficult fact that 
borough elections occur in May today, and the urban district elections have always been at 
that time. So, a great many authority representatives are“unable to come. That, you may 
say, is all to the good ; we hear and see too much of them. I think we do not now-a-days. In 
late years authority members have been quite modest in their claims upon conference time. 
The complexion of the L.A. must change if we are to be without them. We concede that, with 
a university section with approximately a thousand members and many other non-municipal 
people amongst us, we must, more and more, refrain from urging urban convenience. But 
May and June are even worse for university and educationist folk ; at that time they are 
immersed in examination management, and few can get away for the whole of a conference. 
As for the authority folk, a glance at the first list of members and visitors this year shows that 
we have 647 librarians and wives named on it and 306 authority delegates and wives (or 
husbands) in attendance. Nearly a third of the whole, therefore, have not been inconvenienced to 
such an extent by the elections that they cannot come to Bournemouth. There must be some 
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Wherever 35mm. microfilms 
are held for reference... 
there's a need for the 


KODAK’ 
LIBRARY READER 


This piece of apparatus enables you to 
look up any fact on the film file quickly 
and easily. Just put the film record into 
position and turn the winding handle 
until the reference you seek appears on 
the 18 x 18 inch built-in screen. The 
‘Kodak’ Library Reader can be supplied 
with either a l-inch or 2-inch lens— 
giving 24 or 12 times magnification. 
By bringing the fitted condenser into 
position, magnification can be increased 
by a further 50%. 

The Reader requires table or desk 
space of only 2 square feet. A compact 
model, it is convenient for use in any 


office. 
Write for further details :— 


RECORDAK DIVISION OF KOD 


Adelaide House, London Bridge, London, E.C.4. Tel: MANsion House 9936 
and at || Peter Street, Manchester, 2. Tel: Blackfriars 8918 


‘Kodak’ and *Recordak’ are registered trade-marks, 


‘Kodak’ Library Reader, Model A.H.—2. 
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who care, however, or why did Mr. Councillor G. J. G. Beane of Barking put down a 
resolution about it for so important a meeting ? 


Untrin, LATER 
I must leave until later—and to you—further comment upon what is probably the most 
discussable annual meeting agenda of recent years. 


Money AGAIN 

Life is a costly business nowadays and the need for more money to run the L.A., as well 
as the Railways, is clear enough if we are agreed that all its activities are necessary for the 
well-being of libraries. When the Association, rightly as I think, decided that to organize 
education, examinations, its publications, its membership, its libraries, competent specialist 
officers were necessary, it changed the whole financial outlook. The new departments have 
succeeded beyond any expectations of them and no-one, considering them dispassionately, 
would wish to do other than develop them ; but when we see the charge under every heading 
in the annual accounts, “proportion of administrative expenses’, we realize that it all must 


be paid for, 
rHE ACCOUNTS 


in the L.A. Annual Report deserve caretul study ; it is our money that produces {18 thousand 
odd in subscriptions ; our money that produces £7,797 in candidates’ fees for examinations 
and we pay, or our authorities do, about £2,000 in conference fees. Our total income is 
£43,263, and we spend nearly two thousand more than that and the result is, for some, 
unhappiness ; in fact it cannot go on that way. But observe: we have become a publishing 
house on an almost respectable scale ; we spent {15,509 on our publications and were about 
£5,000 down on this account, two-and-a-half-times our deficit. We seem to make a trifle on 
our miscellaneous publications, but, of course, it is the Record that makes our loss (on paper). 
No-one suggests that is too luxurious, or that it should be reduced and it is the one thing for 
which every member looks as the tangible return for his subscription, and it is only fair to say 
that while it costs £5,295 to print and post, it earns in advertisements and sales £2,804. I don’t 
know what the Record costs in administration expenses, but | am rather ashamed to find that 
the Assistant-Editor, who is, | believe, a college-trained F.L.A., who has had several years’ 
service with the L.A., has a salary of £400, or less than the maximum of a Grade I assistant in 
any London public library. I hope it is to change such parsimony that a higher subscription 
is required ! That is only one reason; every salary must of necessity increase and, if we are 
not to have more money, then a general stand-still order must operate ; and that at one of the 
most critical times in library history ! On the other hand, I do see that money seems lighter 
in our pockets, or handbags, than it ever was and that to keep a vital Association going means 
sacrifice to many. I am sure the Council, whatever may be the decision of the A.G.M., is well 
aware of that fact. “By Proxy 2” 


Whatever may have happened to the motion that at L.A. Conferences those who cannot 
attend shall be allowed to vote by proxy, it is another one of those “democracy” moves which 
I do not find very convincing. The argument, which has been strongly stressed by some who 
have opposed a higher subscription, is that not ten per cent of the members can attend an 
Annual Conference ; somebody must run the libraries while the chiefs are conferring. 1 know 
that trades-uniors use a card vote, but the Library Association is neither trades-union nor an 
exclusively professional organization ; it is a society of people of all classes who have no trade 
interest (or at least, are supposed to have none) in libraries. In such a by-proxy vote seems to 
be alien. Does it not also suggest that the proxy is to vote without any reference to the 
discussion on which he votes? I am not too happy about the attendance of Fellows and 
Members. When from the attendance list we deduct the wives of these the remainder is 528 ; 
that is all that could be at Bournemouth out of a personal membership which according to 
the Annual Report is 9,715 (when overseas-corresponding members are deducted). Not a 
very good showing, is it 7 But would any form of by-proxy voting mend that much, if at all ? 


We Have A Trapes-UNIon 
as the Editor of the Record announces in small type in a corner. The Registrar-General of 
Friendly Societies has just issued a certificate as such to the Society of Municipal and County 
Chief Librarians, 
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MORE CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


in STRONG CLOTH BINDINGS 


JOHN AND JENNIFE 


SPECIMENS FROM THE NEW LIST OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
See these and all the latest publications at our Showrooms 


100 GREAT RUSSELL ST., LONDON, W.C.1. 


Telephone MUSeum 5650, 0335 


G. BLUNT & SONS LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE AND BINDERY 
NORTH ACTON ROAD, HARLESDEN, N.W.10 
Telephone ELGar 7411-2-3 
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BourNemMoutTH WRITERS 

Before I close I must pay a word of tribute to the really interesting article by Mr. D. 
Sieveright Young on the literary associations of Bournemouth which is a main feature of the 
April L.1. Record. There are one or two omissions : Cunningham Geikie and Alfred Russell 
Wallace for example, and surely the versatile Vernon Bartlett (is Was My Life) was young in 
Bournemouth, and one of the greatest names, Dan Godfrey, should have a mention for his 
interesting musical reminiscences; and what about Mrs. Marshall’s Boscombe Chine and 
H. M. Walmisley’s Branksome Dene, both good pictures of early Bournemouth ? 

Bournemouth, Mr. Young seems to think, has too brief a history to have created literary 
legends, but probably more authors have lived and written in the seaside town than in any 
others, and those who read it before they went there must have had their visit enhanced —that 


is, if they had time to consider anything outside the Association’s exacting programme. 


Vale! 
CALLIMACHUS. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of writers on “LevveERS ON Our AFFAtrRs.” 


L:ditor, Tue Liprary Worwp. 


Personal News 


Miss J. M. Cliffe, A.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
Central Library, Wallasey, to be Librarian, 
Lewes, Sussex. 


Topicalities 
Edited by A. G. S. Enser, F.L.A. 


Seven years ago this month, the hot fighting 
in Europe ceased and for the next two years, 
those of us who had been absent on other 
business, were returning to librarianship. We 
exiles were anxious to make up for the lost 
years and for many of us the return was not 
easy. Just as it took a considerable time for us 
to change from civilians into servicemen, so 
it was when the time came for us to revert. 

Now that the majority of our young male 
assistants have to spend two years on National 
Service, it is apposite to remind ourselves of 
how we felt upon return. Admittedly, many of 
us had been away between four and six years 
and had matured by extreme experiences, but 
many of our young assistants on National 
Service have seen active service in Korea, 
Egypt or Malaya. Two years so spent must 
make tremendous physical and psychological 
differences to young men. Young Smith at 
184 is vastly different from Man Smith at 20}. 
Fighting in Malayan jungles or in Korea one 
month and, the next back in the issue desk of 
a public library, is more than a little change of 
environment. 

But, do we rememher ? 


What do YOU think ? 


THIS MONTH’S CHOICE 


Perhaps the tail end of the financial year and 
the beginning of the new is the reason why 
there are comparatively few examples of 
library publishing. But, of those to hand, 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE’S New Books, Spring, 
1952, would claim recognition in any company. 
It is a booklet, in seasonal contrasting greens 
on white, with many additions simply 
annotated and a blank page provided for notes. 
As clean as Spring. 


HONOURABLE MENTION 


DERBYSHIRE’S New Books, Apri/, 1952, 
with a further lovely photographic cover and, 
appropriately, at this time, a selection of books 
on income tax ! 


HAMPSTEAD’S Book List, April—May, 
1952. A pithy fold-over in black on straw. 


HOVE?’S Spring Book Liff, 1952. Another 
fold-over, but in small size. An interesting 
note therein states that the average cost of each 
book mentioned is 13s. 10d., borrowers please 
note and take care. 


SOUTHPORT?’S Quarterly Bulletin. A book- 
let specially listing the Reference Library’s 
holdings of books on Painting. 
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A NEW TYPEBOOK 
from COWELLS 


A BOOK OF TYPEFACES is intended to be complementary to A HANDBOOK 
OF PRINTING TYPES. It is both an easy reference book for the experienced 
typographer and an illustrated typebook, which should serve as something of a 
guide to the less experienced print user. 

It is printed on Ivorex boards and has a thumb index as well as an identifica- 
tion chart. Spirax bound and cloth cased the price is 25/- net. 


Published on 1 May by 
W. S. COWELL LTD, BUTTER MARKET, IPSWICH 


Trade enquiries 


SIMPKIN MARSHALL LTD, ROSSMORE COURT, LONDON, N.W.1 


Price List on Application 


LIBRARY BOOK BINDINGS 


Note 


Crown Octavo from 2/9* 


Library cases at very competitive prices 
and covered any material . . . 
any size... any quantity... 
to libraries operating own bindery 


Send your next order to: 


KENSETT 


(ESTABLISHED 1881) 
REGENCY BINDERY 
BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 
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Library Reports 


By Hersertr C. SAWTELLI 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 


Librarian, E. H. Mason, 


F.L.A. Population, 48,229. Rate, 6.18d. 
Income from Rate, £10,777. Total Stock, 
66,038. Total Issues, 359,181. Tickets 
17,596. Delivery Stations, 2. 

In the vear here reviewed new records were 


eStablished in membership and the number of books 
Over 700 new readers were rewistered, and book 
circulation showed an increase of 15,768 when com 
Steady rise in the 
number of non-tiétion books borrowed, noted in recent 
was well maintained. A series of documentary 
tilms were shown during the winter months. 


issued 
pared with the previous vear. The 


years 


Coventry.—C//y Librarian, Ernest Simpson, 
F.L.A. Population, 256,800. Rate, 5.68d. 
Income from Rate, £40,116. Total Stock, 
211,572. Additions, 41,894. Withdrawals, 
33,619. Total Issues, 1,803,035. Tickets, 
138,285. Branches, 7. Evening Centres, 8. 

rhe expansion of the service during the vear was 
less than hoped for, but two new Evening Centres were 
eStablished, and the modernization of some of the older 
libraries has continued. Circulation figures were 

57,576 higher than in the previous vear. In its first full 

Gramophone Record Library issued 11,857 

recordings. The School Libraries Scheme was expanded 


vear the 


and nine more schools have joined up. Visitors to the 
\rt Gallery and Museum totalled 50,203. 
EALING.—Borough Librarian, Cecil T. Hope, 
\.L.A. Population (est.), 188,800. Rate, 
5.31d. Income from Rate, £40,009. Total 
Stock, 159,886. Additions, 23,652. With- 
drawals, 12,704. Total Issues, 1,437,243. 
Tickets, 97,769. Branches, 7 
_ A marked increase in the number of users of the 
Reterence Library is reported. The continued success 
of all the branch libraries was the main cause of the 
48,096 increase recorded in the total circulation. The 
work among children has been expanded, and an 
exhibition of “Children’s Books of Yesterday and 


Today” was an outstanding and popular event of 

the year. 

GATESHEAD.—Borough Librarian, A. Rennie, 
F.L.A. Population, 115,017. Rate, 8}d. 


Income from Rate, £20,602. Total Stock, 
117,065. Additions, 11,926. Withdrawals, 


11,259. Total Issues, 768,852. Borrowers, 
26,165. Branches, 2. Delivery Stations, 6. 
The year under review saw the retirement of 


Mr. R. Lillie, who has been Borough Librarian for so 
many years. He was succeeded by his Deputy, Mr. A. 
Rennie. Although increased use of the Reference 
Library is reported, total circulation fell below last year’s 
figure. There was a noticeable increase in the number 
of non-fictional works used by young people in the 
Central Lending Library. 


KETTERING.—Borough Librarian and Curator, 
Robert F. Ashby, F.L.A. Population (est.), 
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37,340. Rate, 7.51d. Income from Rate, 
£7,124. Total Stock, 46,415. Additions, 
6,096. Withdrawals, 4,838. Total Issues, 


335,862. Tickets, 32,576. 

Schemes for relieving congestion in the Lending 
Department are being carried out. Aggreyvate circula- 
tion shows a substantial increase when compared with 
the year previous. The service to hospitals has been 
extended. Early in the year Mr. Ashby succeeded 
Mr. A. C. Panter in the post of Borough Librarian, on 
the latter's departure to Nottingham. Mr. Panter’s 
untimely death soon after is greatly regretted. 


Round the Library World 


Nores AND News OF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS 
Tue discovery during the year 1950-51, in 
Cornell University Library, of the long-lost 
diaries of Andrew D. White, among a mis- 
cellany of duplicates, pamphlets and personal 
papers in a grilled enclosure of the stacks, has 
had many repercussions. White was the 
University’s first President, but his diaries also 
contain material important to the diplomatic 
history of the U.S.A., as he served as minister to 
Russia, ambassador to Germany and in various 
other posts. In the Library itself, largely as a 
result of the discovery, a new Rare Book and 
Manuscript Department has been set up, and 
the University is to establish a University 
Archives department with the curator of 
Regional History as University Archivist. In 
common with so many other libraries, more on 
this side of the Atlantic than in the U.S.A., 
Cornell’s building is wholly inadequate and it 
is not finding it too easy to obtain a satisfactory 
extension. 


An interesting and clearly-written account 
of “Acquisition Policies of the Harvard 
Library” by Keyes D. Metcalf and Edwin E. 
Williams, is printed in the current issue of 
Harvard Library Bulletin. Professor Metcalf is 
Director of the Harvard University Library 
and Mr. Williams is Chief of the Acquisition 
Department of the Harvard College Library. 
The account is instructive and will be welcomed 
by librarians of large academic libraries. 


The Technical Information and Documents 
Unit and the D.S.I.R. Headquarters Technical 
Information Service are now one and the new 
unit is known as TIDU. Any of the documents 
held by TIDU may be consulted in the Reading 
Room in Cunard Building, 15, Regent Street, 
London, where microfilm service is also 
available. TIDU runs a news service, answers 
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National Library of Scotland 
Mills Memorial Library 
Victoria Public Library 
University College 


University of Natal 
University of Ibadan 


SNEAD LIBRARY 


University of Orange Free State 


Edinburgh 

* Ontario 

* British Columbia 

* Potchefstroom, S. Africa 
* Johannesburg 

* Natal 

* Nigeria 


These Libraries in the course of construction have adopted 
the SNEAD SYSTEM by 


LUXFER LIMITED 


THE HOLT-JACKSON 
BOOK COMPANY | 


LIMITED 


Public and County 
Library Booksellers 


MONTAUBAN CHAMBERS 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 
LANCS. 


London Showroom at 13 Brrrron Srreer, 
CLERKENWELL Roap, E.C.1 
Tel. Clerkenwell 3250 


Waxlow Road, Harlesden, London, N.W.10 
Telephone: ELGar 7292 Telegrams: Luxfer Harles London 


Rational Psychology 


by 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 


An entirely new translation of this great 


work is now available in Great Britain 


PRICE 17/6 POST FREE 


From 
‘The SWEDENBORG SOCIETY (Inc.) 


20 BLoomMsBuRY Way 


Lonpon W.C.1 
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technical enquiries, has a lending service, 
arranges for supply of photocopies or micro- 
films of documents, and in other ways provides 
valuable services. D.S.I.R. recently made a 
grant to ASLIB for the establishment of a 
consultant service. 


The first of a new series of University of 
Calitornia Publications in Librarianship deals 
with “The Use of the Subject Catalogue in the 
University of California Library”. This 
pamphlet, which is by Leroy Charles Merritt, 
deals with many points of general interest to 
cataloguers in all libraries. 


The record number of additions to the 
Library of the Institute of Historical Research 
in the University of London, during the past 
year, was partly accounted for by the fact 
that the Huberich Collection was catalogued 
during that period. The Library becomes 
increasingly valuable yearly and its 72,620 
volumes and pamphlets include many of the 
most important source collections. 


The extensions which it had been hoped to 
carry out last year at the British Library of 
Political and Economic Science had again to 
be postponed. As a result it was again neces- 
sary to house the year’s intake in space gained 
by removing books in only very occasional 
demand from the shelves and storing them in 
piles. 


The March issue of Counter-Blast, the organ 


of the Middlesex County Libraries Staff 
Association, is a special issue in honour of 
Richard Wright, M.C., F.L.A., who has 


retired from office as County Librarian after 
thirty years’ service. Parting wishes, respects, 
and compliments are paid to Mr. Wright by 
sixteen contributors, including present and past 
members of his Staff, and others, such as Mr. 
Cashmore, Mr. Berwick Sayers and Mr. Lionel 
McColvin, who have known him in other 
fields. Mr. Wright built up the Middlesex 
system from scratch and it is a system of which 
anyone might be proud. The Library World 
joins Counter-Blast in wishing Richard Wright 
a long and happy period of retirement. 


The Library of Congress has issued a 
monumental 1,256 page catalogue of more 
than 50,000 motion pictures registered in the 
Copyright Office from 1912 to 1939. Entitled 
Motion Pictures 1912-1939, the catalogue con- 
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tains much information that has hitherto been 
available only after prolonged search in the 
files of the Copyright Office. As time passes, 
and old producing companies and their films 
are forgotten, this volume will become 
increasingly valuable as a reference book on 
films and film history. Work has been Started 
on a supplementary volume which will cover 
motion pictures copyrighted from 1940 to 
1949. The two volumes, with the subsequent 
semi-annual issues of Motion Pictures and 
Filmstrips will constitute a comprehensive 
bibliography of United States motion pictures 
from 1912 onwards. They appear to be essential 
to all film libraries. The price of Motion 
Pictures 1912-1939 is $18. 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 


PROFESSIONAL 


Mann (George) Print : a manual for librarians 
and students, describing in detail the history, 
methods, and applications of printing and 
paper making. Grafton. 18s. Od. net. 

In attempting to cover such a vast field as is 
indicated by his sub-title in a mere 127 pages, Mr. Mann 
has set himself no easy task. It is to his credit that in 
necessarily being scleétive and concise, he has yet 
maintained a consistently high standard of work, and 
has included so much information. The book will 
undoubtedly be very popular with students. 

GENERAL 

Apercromait (Lascelles) The Art of Words- 
worth. Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

\fter the wealth of Wordsworthian scholarship 
which has appeared in the last few years, this little 
volume is a refreshing appraisal of Wordsworth as 
a poct. 

Frxmore (Rhoda Lee) Immoral 
H.M. Publications. 16s. Od. net. 

The work gives a detailed account of the Alfredo 
Messina trial, May 3, 1951, in order to draw public 
attention to the difficulties and anomalies of the law 
governing prostitution, “with the hope that a grave 
sociological problem will not be allowed to pass into 
convenient oblivion’’. 

THe FRENCH Impressionists in full colour, 
with an introduction by Clive Bell. Illus. 
Phaidon Press. 25s. Od. net. 

The plates in this volume seem to be a little over- 
coloured. But for 25s., this is an excellent colleétion, 
and will be welcomed by all who enjoy the impres- 
Most of these paintings can be seen in the 


Earnings. 


sionists. 


Louvre, but some are in the hands of private colleétors. 
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THE 
COMMONWEALTH | 
RELATIONS 
OFFICE 
LIST 


1952 


An authoritative source of information 
about the Commonwealth. A standard 
work of reference. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth Boards. 274 pages. 
Price 22s. 6d. By post 22s. 11d. 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1, and Sale Offices in 
London, Edinburgh, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Cardiff, Bristol and Belfast, or through any 
bookseller. | 


NOW READY 


REFERENCE 
LIBRARY STOCK 


AN INFORMAL GUIDE 
by 
LIONEL R. McCOLVIN 


City Librarian, Westminster 
ASSISTED BY 
R. L. W. COLLISON 
Reference Librarian, Westminster 
Cloth, Demy 8vo, pp. viii, 312 
Price 30s.0d. net . 


GRAFTON & CO. 


Every library. 
will need 


a copy of Dr W. K. Lowther Clarke’s | 
CONCISE BIBLE COMMENTARY 


This is a new one-volume com- 
mentary on the whole Bible and | 
Apocrypha, preceded by 28 articles 
on various aspects of the Bible, 
including The History of Israel, 
Hebrew Life and Institutions, Old 
Testament Chronology, The Life of 
Jesus, The Teaching of Jesus, St 
Paul’s Life and Letters, Doctrine in 
the New Testament, Miracles, and 
The Bible View of History. 


The book contains about 1,000 
pages, and is printed in a type 
specially chosen for its clarity. The 
price will be about 30s. | 


Ready in September 
ORDER NOW . 
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Granr (Michael) Ancient History. Home 
Study Books Series. Maps. Methuen. 


7s. Od. net. 

Compression and selection are the main rule for 
a handbook of this charaéter, and well the author has 
practised it. Por Students who desire to obtain an 
overall glimpse of the subjeét the work should prove 
well-nigh invaluable. 

Grover (Kenneth M.) and Wiswext (Thomas) 
Chess. Illus. Alvin Redman. 5s. Od. net. 

Detinitely a book for the beginner, containing many 
theories and maxims of the game. All points are 
explained in a concise manner with diagrams which 
clucidate the whole. 
Guest (Ivor) Napoleon III in England. 

Frontis. and illus. British Technical and 
General Press. 18s. Od. net. 

\ general account of the life of the Emperor, but 
with much detail of his several periods of exile in 
England. The author founds it largely upon the Royal 
Archives at Windsor Castle and on much other con- 
temporary testimony. It is an interesting and worth- 
while human document. Has a useful bibliography. 


HENDERSON (Keith) Pastels. How to do it 
series. Number 43. Illus. Studio. 21s. Od. 
net. 


This book is of interest not only to the would-be 
artist but also to those interested in pastel drawing from 
a purely appreciative point of view. A good seleétion 
of reproductions indicates the range and variety of 
this medium. 

Mace (Herbert) The Bee-Keeper’s Handbook. 
34 illus. 70 diags. Ward Lock. 21s. Od. net. 

rhe author is the editor of The Beekeeping Annual, 
and his handbook is designed to instrué the beginner 
as well as the expert in the best methods of making the 
ancient craft of beekeeping profitable as well as 
interesting. The origin and uses of beeswax is dealt 
with adequately as well as the pleasures and virtues of 
honey as food or medicine. 

Marsuauu (Bruce) The White Rabbit. Illus. 
Evans. 16s. Od. net. 

The White Rabbit, namesake of W ing-Commander 
Yeo-Thomas, appears in the frontispiece of the volume 
dealing with the brave commander's exploits in occupied 
France. It is impossible in a short note to tell of his 
remarkable adventures, his courage, his good fortune, 
and the evil times he suffered when ill-treated by the 
Gestapo, and his eventual survival of the horrors of 
Buchenwald. 

Marve ts of Modern Science : the story of the 
discoveries of modern science and how they 
are applied to shape our lives and direct our 
futures. Illus. Odhams. 12s. 6d. net. 

\ composite work, by competent writers in the 
various ficlds, popular in method, well-illustrated, and 
covering a wide range. Useful glossary. 

Meyer (Adolph) Voltaire, Man of Justice. 
Quality Press. 15s. Od. net. 

\ retelling of the life, in some detail, which is 
claimed to rescue the reputation of the great and 
formidable philosopher-historian from his undeserved 
reputation as merely a mocker of his fellow men. He is 
exhibited here as humanitarian, enlightened and liberal 
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in his purposes. Much new material is used and modern 

psychological methods are employed in interpreting 

them. The narrative is fluid and dramatic. 

Mose.ey (Sydney) John Baird: the romance 
and tragedy of the pioneer of television, 
Illus. Odhams. 16s. Od. net. 

The impaét of television on the post-war world was 
sudden and unexpeéted by many ; its immediate efieéts 
have not been entirely satisfactory, and it remains to be 
seen what place it will eventually have in our lives. But 
few will deny the genius of its inventors, and this story 
of Baird will prove fascinating reading to all. 


Moss (W. Stanley) A War of Shadows. Illus, 


Boardman. 12s. 6d. net. 

The author of the sensational I//-Met hy Moonlight 
has now written an episodic account of his further 
adventures during the war, ranging from Crete to Siam. 
There is no escaping the fac that this is an exciting 
book, the very nature of Captain Moss’s adventures 
ensures that. Unfortunatly there is a tendency to 
over-tine writing, an excess of noStalgia, and so many 
curious details, one wonders how far Captain Moss's 
memory may be trusted. 

SHAKESPEARE SURVEY: an annual survey of 
Shakespearian study and production. 5th ed. 
by Allardyce Nicoll. Illus. Cambridge 
University Press. 15s. Od. net. 

The fifth annual volume of Shakespeare Survey 
maintains the high standard sect in previous years. Of 
particular interest to librarians will be the critical 
bibliography of the “Year’s contributions to Shakes- 
perian Study’’, and all reading the International Notes 
will be delighted to hear of the Mossoviet Theatre 
productions of Othello, that ‘‘this production has been 
running for seven years already, yet every performance 
is fresh and effective”. 


FICTION 

BERGENGRUEN (Werner) A Matter of Con- 
science. Thames and Hudson. 12s. 6d. net. 

Romance translated from the German, the scene 
of which is a small city State under a despot, who is none 
the less sinister for being enlightened. Exciting and 
readable as may be expected from one of Germany's 
leading contemporary novelists. 

Henri (Floretto) Kings Mountain. Odhams. 
15s. Od. net. 

\ novel of the American War of Independence, 
set in Carolina, where “the famous patriots Strike their 
historic blow against the Redcoats”’. It is a love Story 
of a half-breed girl with a mySterious history and 
competing British and American lovers. Being an 
American book, the colour drawing of the British 
colonel, is naturally the traditional one ! 

Horan (James D.) Desperate Men. Revela- 
tions from the sealed Pinkerton files. Illus. 
Hammond. 15s. Od. net. 

Pinkerton’s National Deteétive Agency has been 
a world-known American institution for nearly a 
century. This book tells the story of a selection of cases 
and careers which will be valued. The true stories of 


the outlaws Jesse and Frank James, Buck Cassidy and 
other gunman and fantastic tales of jail breaks, train 
robberies, and much else, go to make a thriller of fact. 
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THROUGH THE BINDERY WINDOW 


PRINT 


A Manual for Librarians and 


Students 
DESCRIBING IN DETAIL THE 
HISTORY, METHODS, AND APPLI- 


CATIONS OF PRINTING AND 
PAPER MAKING 


BY 


GEORGE MANN, A.L.A. 


(BOROUGH LIBRARIAN, TODMORDEN) 


Demy 8vo. 128 pp. 
Price 18s. Od. net. 


GRAFTON & CO. 


Says Bob the Binder: ‘“ Books don’t get 
the pressing they used to. One timeo’ day 
we always pressed our books overnight 
before we covered them. Slobbered the 
backs with thin paste to soften the glue 
and then we cleaned ’em off with a wooden 
scraper. Solid they was next morning, with 
backs hard and smooth. No time for that 
to-day, they says, and only presses em when 
the covers are on. Mustn’t overdo it then 
or you'll spoil the nice grain of the Linson.” 


BOUND IN 


LINSON 


BOUND TO LAST 


LINSON is a Regd. Trade Mark 


THE GRANGE FIBRE Co. Lrp. 
13 ROAD. _ LEICESTER 
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NEW BOOKS 
As the Sun Climbs 


By RITA F. SNOWDEN 8s. 6d. net 


The Best of 
John Henry Jowett | 


| excerpts, each of real value today. 


Readers and admirers in every land have been waiting for 
this book. It is Miss Snowden’s own story, intimate and 
revealing, in autobiographical form. Country girl, deacon- 
ess, bookseller, writer. Every reader of her deeply | 
attractive and spiritually helpful books will want to read 
this story of the writer. 


Edited with an introduction by 


GERALD KENNEDY 8s. 6d. net 
This book is published to satisfy the persistent demand 
for ‘the best of Jowett.’ It contains a discriminating 


selection, culled from many books composed of his 
sermons, Bible studies and lectures. These are important 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 City Road, London, E.C.1 
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SimENon (Georges) The House by the Canal 
and The Ostenders, tr. from the French by 
Geoffrey Sainsbury. Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 10s. 6d. net. 

Two of Simenon’s ‘‘straight’’ novels will still be 
of interest to all addiés of his deteétive Stories. The 
usual competent charaéterisation, subtle evocation of 
atmosphere are present, and both are written with 
masterly efficiency. 

STEGNER (Wallace) The Women on the Wall. 
Hammond. 10s. 6d. net. 

These short Stories have been reprinted from 
various American magazines, including the Af¢lantic 
Monthly, Harper's Magazine, and Cosmopolitan. The 
Stories follow no particular pattern, but are notable for 
their compression of thought, reminiscent of the early 
work of H. E. Bates. ‘‘Beyond the Glass Mountain” is 
particularly noticeable in this respect. 

Taytor (Geoffrey) The Emerald Isle. Illus. 
Evans. 12s. 6d. net. 

This is an Irishman’s account, a non-political one, 
of his country, attractive individual and, naturally 
opinionative ; for example, it Starts with the startling 
assumption that “Ireland is unique among European 
nations in having no history’’. Leisurely, knowledgeable, 
it is a mixture of good topography with anecdote and 
pleasant quotation, and is lighted by capital photographs, 
Vere (Francis) Don Ricardo. Staples Press. 

8s. 6d. net. 

\ Story of Spain, set in pre-Armada days, with a 
great deal of naval fighting, and fast moving action. 

JUNIOR 

HoGcesoom (Amy) Cats: and how to draw 
them. Illus. Putnam. 6s. net. 

HoGesoom (Amy) Wild Animals and How to 
Draw Them. Illus. Putnam. 6s. net. 

Every kind of cat is here described and illustrated, 
and the result is most entertaining for children, though 
not to be despised by grown-ups. The companion 
volume on wild animals deals with giraffes, monkeys, 
zebras, lions and other beasts which in many cases will 
have to be modelled chiefly at the Zoological Gardens. 
PRINGLE (Patrick) Editor. The Boys’ Book of 

Cricket for 1952. Illus. Evans. 10s. 6d. net. 

Contributions by such cricketing personalities as 
Sir Don Bradman, Alec Bedser, and Len Hutton, will 
make this a volume prized by all young cricket 
enthusiasts. 

NEW EDITIONS 

Bowen (Frank C.) Ships For All. Illus, Ward 
Lock. 12s. 6d. net. 

This new edition of Ships For All is a companion- 
able volume, well illustrated, and covering many 
aspects of seafaring life. 

Cressey (George B.) Asia’s Lands and Peoples. 
Frontis., illus. McGraw-Hill. 50s. Od. net. 

The author is chairman of the geography depart- 
ment, Syracuse University. The second edition, 
revised, of the massive, profusely illustrated work on 
China, Japan (including Korea), the Soviet Union 
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(including Soviet Europe, Middle Asia, and Siberia), 
S.-W. Asia (and Turkey, Arabia, Israel, Iraq, Iran and 
Afghanistan), India, Pakistan, and S.E. Asia (Burma, 
Thailand, Indo-China, Malaya, Indonesia, and the 
Philipines). A work of considerable value at the present 
time. Has suggested readings. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

(E. E.) Gunsmoke Valley. \ Western, 
Hammond. 7s. 6d. net.—Hart ey (L. P.) My Fellow 
Devils. Barrie. 12s. 6d. net.—Horier (Sydney) The 
Web. Alvin Redman. 9s. 6d. net.—Lerrn-Ross 
(Sylvia) Beyond the Niger. Illus. Lutterworth. 7s. 6d, 
net.— Mac.eop (Kathleen M.) Julia in the Sixth Form, 
Col. frontis. Pickering and Inglis. 7s. 6d. net.—Mayo 
(Arnold) One Corner of Hell. Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net.— 
Vickers (Roy) Murder in Two Flats. Jenkins. 9s. 6d, 
net. 


PERIODICALS RECEIVED 


THE ACCOUNTANT’S JOURNAL, April, 1952.— 
A.L.A. BULLETIN, February, 1952, March, 1952.— 


BULLETIN OF BIBLIOGRAPHY,  September- 
December, 1951.—THE JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 


TION, April, 1952.—LIBRARIAN, February, 1952, 
March, 1952.—THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT, April, 
1952.—_THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, 
April, 1952.—-NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, Decem- 
ber, 1951.—PUBLISHERS’ MONTHLY, Augutt- 
September, 1951—READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST 
BOOKS, March, 1952.—UNESCO BULLETIN FOR 
LIBRARIES, February-March, 1952, April, 1952.— 
WESTMINSTER CITY LIBRARIES GRAMO- 
PHONE RECORDS HANDLIST, Autumn, 1951.— 
WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, March, 1952. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 

“THe Liprary Wop”. 1.2.52. 

Sir,—I was interested in the note in your 
January issue regarding the question of 
expelling from membership those people who 
apply for barred posts. I recently did a little 
unofficial sounding, with indifferent results. 
As I see it the core of the problem is that there 
will always be librarians so desperately anxious 
for a move that they will apply for any post 
which is to their personal advantage, but, and 
this is the point, would they do so if they ran 
the risk of losing L.A. membership and their 
diploma, which is of course the property of the 
Assocatior ? 

We must view this I think inits larger aspeé& 
and one would welcome a wider exchange of 
ideas. 

Yours, etc., 


A. La. CARVER, 
Deputy City Librarian. 
Central Public Library, 
Portsmouth. 
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